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TERRITORIAL DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIA. 

W. F. ALLEN. 

The territorial history of Russia is naturally di- 
vided up by two momentous events : the conquest 
by the Mongols, in the thirteenth century, which put 
an end to Russian independence for a time ; and the 
extinction of the house of Ruric in 1598, with the 
few years of disorder following it, after which the 
empire started anew in its career, under the house 
of Romanoff. In the first of these three periods 
the Russian nationality was developed, but Russia, 
as a nation, hardly existed; and its germs were 
destroyed by the Mongol tyranny. The second 
period is marked by the formation of the nation, 
and the establishment of a centralized despotism 
under Ivan the Great and Ivan the Terrible. The 
third period is that of the expansion of the Russian 
empire towards the west, and its entrance, as a lead- 
ing power, into the European system. 

It was in the last half of the ninth century that the 
disunited Slavonic tribes, which inhabited the vast 
plains of the Don and Dnieper, began to draw together 
and form one people ; and it is an interesting fact 
that this was accomplished under the lead of mem- 
bers of that same mighty race of Northmen which 
afterwards founded the kingdom of Naples, and es- 
tablished a new dynasty in England. The Slavonic 
tribes, unable to unite among themselves in order 
to withstand the Finns in the north, and the Chazars 
in the south, placed themselves under the rule of 
Ruric, leader of the Danish Varangians. Novgorod 
had been the. chief town of the Russians, but Ruric 
made the more southerly Kiev his capital, and these 
two towns became, the seats of a vast commerce — 
most of the trade between the Black and the Baltic 
se.as passing through them. The house of Ruric 
held sway for seven hundred years, and, in the four- 
teenth century, Moscow took the rank of capital, 
which it held until the time of Peter the Great. 

There is little to be said of the first period of Rus- 
sian history. The house of Ruric pursued the sys- 
tem which was fatal to so many dynasties of the 
middle ages — dividing the great empire into a num- 
ber of principalities — so "that when the Mongol in- 
vasion came in 1224, these fell an easy prey. They 
were all rendered tributary to the Golden Horde of 
the Kaptschack, which had its seat north of the 
Caspian ; but the feeling of unity and a practical 
leadership was preserved by the fact that one of 
these petty princes held the rank and title of Grand 
Duke. As a result, when the Golden Horde itself 
decayed and split into five independent kingdoms 
in 1361, the Grand Dukes of Moscow took heart, 
restored unity among the Russian tribes, and refused 
tribute to their old masters ; and at last, about 1480, 
Ivan the Great fairly established his independence. 

Meantime, in this eclipse of Russian power, two 
important states had grown up in the north and 
west, and held possession of those parts of the Rus- 
sian territory which the Mongols had never con- 
quered, or which were too distant for them to hold. 
These were the Republic of Novgorod, and the 
Duchy of Lithuania. Novgorod, on Lake Niemen, 
had been the earliest seat of Russian power. It was 
the chief town of " Great Russia," and continued to 
be of importance even after the foundation of Mos- 
cow. The Mongols never penetrated so far north 
as this, and the proud city never acknowledged the 
Mongol yoke ; but, when the rest of the country was 
reduced to servitude, Novgorod retained its inde- 
pendence, and grew into a mighty, populous and 
wealthy republic. Its territories stretched to the 
White Sea on the north, and to the Gulf of Riga on 
the west ; its inhabitants were intelligent, industri- 
ous and enterprising; its institutions were free, if 
somewhat turbulent. During the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when little republics were holding sway all 
through Northern Eurorie, and free institutions 
seemed to be making their way even into the old 
feudal monarchies, Novgorod — the great republic — 
was at the height of prosperity. It was the eastern 
factory of the Hanseatic League, as London was its 
western, and Bergen its northern ; and, in their pride 



of opulence and liberty, the citizens had as a say- 
ing " Who can resist God and Great Novgorod ? " 

At the same time, the Duchy of Lithuania, in the 
low lands between Russia and Poland, rose to great 
power and extent, encroaching even upon the States 
of the Golden Horde, and making itself master of 
Kiev in "Little Russia," and Smolensk in "White 
Russia," as well as Halitch (Galicia) or " Red Russia," 
and "Black Russia" lying between the three. The 
marriage of Jagellon (Wladislaus V.), Duke of Lithu- 
ania, with Hedwig, heiress of Poland, in 1386. re- 
sulted in a great kingdom, ruled for two hundred 
years by an able dynasty ; during this period Poland 
was at the head of the states of Eastern Europe. 
Prussia was added to its territory by the overthrow 
of the Teutonic Order in the fifteenth century, and 
in 1 561 Livonia, likewise, submitted to Poland. 

The position of things when Ivan III., the Great, 
came to the throne of Moscow in 1462, was as follows : 
All the north of Russia was ruled by Novgorod 
and one or two other republics (Finland belonging 
to Sweden). West of Russia was the united king- 
doms of Poland and Lithuania, now at the height of 
their power. East and south were the Tartars, no 
longer a strong and united despotism, but decayed 
and disunited. It was the work of Ivan to reduce 
the independent Russian principalities under his 
sway; to overthrow and trample into dust the re- 
publics of the North, Novgorod chief of all, and 
to render himself wholly independent of the Tartar 
Khan. He also regained a portion of the Lithuanian 
conquests, but failed to gain any essential advantage 
in the west. His grandson, Ivan IV., the Terrible, 
completed the overthrow of the Mongols, and an- 
nexed Siberia to his dominions in 1581, but he, too, 
failed to make great acquisitions in the west. 
Shortly after his death his dynasty came to a close, 
and the early part of the seventeenth century found 
Russia in a deplorable state. of anarchy and misgov- 
ernment. 

Whilst Russia was thus powerless and disorderly, 
her neighbor, Sweden, had risen to a great height of 
power, under the house of Wasa, and soon took the 
place of Poland, as the leading state in north-eastern 
Europe. Finland had belonged to her of old ; and, 
on the breaking up of the Teutonic Order, Esthonia 
had chosen to submit herself to Sweden, rather than 
come into the hands of Ivan the Terrible. The other 
Baltic provinces, Livonia and Courland, had passed 
under the rule of Poland; and now — after the ex- 
tinction of the house of Jagellon — Poland and Swe- 
den were, for a while, united under Sigismund III., 
grandson of Gustavus Wasa. The permanent union 
of these two free monarchies, under a single sceptre, 
might have resulted in a power of the first rank, en- 
closing the whole eastern Baltic as an inland sea, 
which would have set an effectual limit to the en- 
croachments of barbarous and despotic Russia. It 
turned out, however, that this temporary union was 
in the end the cause of estrangement. Sweden was 
Protestant, Poland was Catholic; and Sigismund, 
embracing the religion of Poland, and wishing to 
force it upon his native kingdom of Sweden, was 
deposed, and his uncle, Charles IX., made king in 
his place. The feud which resulted between the two 
countries continued until the line of Wasa came to 
an end in both. The great war between Charles X. 
of Sweden, and John Casimir of Poland, ended with 
the Treaty of Oliva (1660) — the great landmark of 
the decay of Polish power. By this treaty, Livonia 
was ceded to Sweden, while Courland remained to 
Poland. It was by this treaty, too, that Prussia 
became independent of Poland. But the Swedish 
supremacy did not last long. With the house of 
Romanoff, Russia had entered upon a new career ; 
and the war between Charles XII. and Peter the 
Great, transferred the hegemony to her. Sweden 
lost, at this time, nearly all that she had acquired by 
the Thirty Years' War, and ceded to Russia both 
Esthonia and Livonia, as well as some other smaller 
places. A part of Finland remained with Sweden for 
a while longer, but, in the end, it fell piecemeal to 
Russia. Courland, too, was a fief of Poland ; but its 
duke married the princess — afterwards empress — 
Anne of Russia, and it was not long in transferring 
its allegiance to the rising empire. 

It was the chief work of Peter the Great to obtain 
possession of these Baltic provinces — thus reducing 
Sweden to a third-class power — and to found his 
new capital upon the Gulf of Finland. By this> 
Russia became a maritime and a European power, 
and from this time it began steadily to grow in in- 
fluence among the states in Europe. The next great 



acquisitions in this direction were by the next great 
sovereign, Catherine II., and were at the expense of 
Poland. But the acquisitions from Sweden had still 
left her a flourishing state, while Poland was blotted 
out of existence. There used to be a sentimental 
and unreasoning feeling in regard to Poland, as a 
martyr and the victim of an undeserved fate ; while, 
at the present day, there is an equally unreasonable 
contempt for her, as a nation which had lost all 
manliness, and sunk so low as fully to merit her hard 
fate. It is perfectly true that it was the selfishness, 
the dissensions, the intolerance and the treasons of 
the Polish nobility that brought about the over- 
throw of their country ; and, if they were the only 
ones affected, we could have little sympathy. But 
it was not a healthy change, even from the anarchy 
of the last years of Poland, to the terrible despotism 
of Russia. Many a nation has passed through a 
similar period of decay, end emerged as vigorous as 
ever. It was, after all, the defective constitution of 
the republic, rather than any essential deficiencies 
in the people, that caused the degeneracy ; and, if 
there had not been a strong and unscrupulous 
neighbor to take advantage of a temporary weak- 
ness and ruin under the mask of friendship, Poland 
might have risen again with new life and vigor. 

Of the participators in the .partition of Poland, 
Austria was the least active, and gained the least. 
The Emperor Joseph II. (the, best of his line) was, 
himself, unwilling to engage in the transaction ; but 
his mother's imperious will prevailed, and there was 
the poor excuse that the whole would go to the 
other conspirators if Austria refused her share. 
Prussia received the most important part, the rich 
province of West Prussia, and, for a time, the most 
of Great Poland, with the capital, Warsaw. Russia's 
share was, in general terms, Lithuania with the re- 
mainder of the Baltic provinces. But by the Treaty 
of Tilsit (1807), after the overthrow of Prussia at 
Jena, Great Poland was taken from her, and made 
into the Duchy of Warsaw, which was given to Nap- 
oleon's adherent, the King of Saxony.^ By the 
Congress of Vienna it was constituted as a kingdom 
of Poland, attached to the Russian crown, but guar- 
anteed its independence of administration. Poland 
therefore stands, rightfully, in the same relation to 
Russia that Hungary does to Austria — as an inde- 
pendent kingdom acknowledging the same sove- 
reign ; like England and Scotland before the Union. 
But Hungary, being far the most important part of 
the Austrian dominions, has at last succeeded in se- 
curing her freedom and administrative independence ; 
while Poland, a mere corner of the Russian empire, 
has had all her rights and every vestige of her inde- 
pendence trampled out of existence. 

The career of Russia, in the present century, has 
been rather in the East than in the West. Her 
single attempt to encroach upon her European 
neighbors, was signally checked by the Crimean 
War; but, meantime, she has steadily gone forward, 
both in the south-east and the north-east, adding 
to her power and influence, until she has become a 
rival of Great Britain on the frontiers of the Indian 
Empire, and has established her power firmly on the 
shores of the Northern Pacific. 



RECOLLECTIONS FROM HOMBURG. 

LOUIS BAGGER. 

It is but seldom that the traveler who visits the 
venerable city of Frankfort-on-the-Main, either on 
business or pleasure, neglects to avail himself of this 
opportunity to risk a napoleon or louis-d'or at the 
green tables of Homburg, which can be reached in a 
few minutes — the distance being only nine miles. 
And so it came to pass that I, although I never 
was a gambler in my life before, and never hope to 
be one in future, one fine Saturday afternoon, in the 
month of July, 1864, found myself standing in front 
of one of the rouge et noir tables at Homburg, with 
twenty francs staked on red, merely to try it, and 
that I might be able to say that I had been there 
and tried it. " Messieurs, faites voire jeu, s'il vous. 
•plait ! " cried out the tailleurs, or dealers, of this and 
the three adjoining tables. Calculations were quickly 
finished and the bets made accordingly; the cards 
dealt — and I lost my twenty francs. This was what 
I had expected ; and, considering that I had now 
paid my initiation fee, and had a perfect right to look 
about me and make notes of what I observed, if I 
should think it worth while, I left the table and 
sauntered into an adjoining saloon, where I found 



